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In this statement, the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights assesses the potential effects on equal educational 
opportunity of the Reagan Administration's proposed budget for fiscal 
year (FY) 1983. The statement briefly reviews the past federal role 
in achieving equal educational opportunity and then discusses 
proposals in the FY 1983 budget to change to block grants and/or 
reduce federal expenditures for specific programs in elementary, 
secondary, and higher education. The commission argues that the 
budget will diminish the federal role in ensuring equal educational 
opportunity. A lengthy appendix provides brief descriptions of 
programs that have helped in achieving equal educational opportunity 
'but that are earmarked for either funding reductions or changes to 
block grants. Seven elementary and secondary programs are examined, 
including aid to disadvantaged children, civil rights assistance, and 
bilingual, handidapped, women's, and American Indjjineducation . 
Thirteen higher education programs are reviewej^'fincludiflg 
educational opportunity grants, student loans/; institutional 
development aid, programs for disadvantaged^students, graduate and 
professional opportunities , land-grant a^a minority institutions, and 
migrant education. (RW) - 
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More than a century ago, the Federal govern- 
ment "declared a constitutional promise of equality" 
for all Americans as it began the process of eradicat- 
ing the effects of slavery. 1 This declaration re- 
mained only a promise, however, until the Federal 
Government came to realiwiri yie 1960s the need to 
' take concerted action to fulfill this pledge. Congress 
then set in motion a strong Federal enforcement 
mechanism to protect legal and political rights and 
established numerous programs to overcome the 
effects of discrimination that had become institution- 
alized, deeply ingrained badges and incidents of 
slavery. 8 The need for direct Federal involvement 
was evident as States defaulted in their responsibility 
to meet the needs of minority citizens. 

In no area was this manifest more unequivocally 
than education. Following the 1954 Brown v. Board 
of Education 9 decision, several pieces of legislation 
were enacted to ensure the equality of educational 
opportunity long d4nied many students. Congress 
passed laws forbidding discrimination in education 
programs receiving Federal financial assistance. It 
also established View programs to provide elementa- 
ry and secondary school districts with financial and 
technical assignee to end segregation and to ad- 
dress the sifectal needs of educationally deprived 

i For • thorough discussion, see U.S., Commission on Civil 
Rights, CMI & A National Not a Special interest. (1981) 
(hereafter cited *sT€Mi Hights; A National Not a Special interest). 
The 13th amendment proclaimed the end of the institution of 
slavery and included a section that provided, "Congress shall 
have power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation." 
The 14th amendment was designed to prevent the abridgement of 
the privileges and immunities of national citizenship, the depriva- 
tion of "life, liberty and property without due process of law" of 
any person, and the denial of "equal protection of the laws." The 
1 3th amendment sought to guarantee blacks the right to vote. 



children, many of whom had suffered under segre- 
gated systems. 4 Later, programs were adopted to 
guarantee equality of educational opportunity for 
girls and women, children with limited English 
proficiency, and handicapped persons. In imple- 
menting these laws, the Federal Government recog- 
nized the fundamental importance of education to 
American society: "Simply stated, we must guaran- 
tee to the young people of this Nation tlieir 
constitutional right to equal opportunity; and the 
foundation of all equal opportunity is good 
schools." 5 The school was seen as the "principal 
value-bearing institution <*hich at one time «or 
another touches everyone in our society" and is 
"crucial in determining what kind of country this is 
tobe."« 

This view of the importance of education was not 
limited to elementary and secondary levels. In the 
mid-1960s, major federally supported higher educa- 
tion programs were enacted to provide student 
financial assistance, strengthen traditionally black 
institutions of higher learning, and help colleges and 
universities generally to identify, attract, and help 
disadvantaged students to reach their academic 
potential. When the executive branch sent to 
Congress these proposals for higher education assis- 

• Ibid., p. 48. 

• 347 U.S. 483 (1954). 

• CMI Rights: A National Not a Special interest, pp. 34-48, 31-63. 

• 111 CONO. REC. 7328 (1963) (remarks of Sen. Joseph 
Montoya). 

• U.S., Commistioo on Civil Rights, Racial isolation in the Public 
Schools. Summary of a Report (1967), supplementary statement by 
Commissioner Prankie M. Freeman, p. 214. 
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tancc, which later became part of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, they were seen as a declara- 
tion setting a national goal for full educational 
opportunity. 

\ 

Every child must be encouraged to get as much education 
as he has the ability to take. We want this not only for his 
take — but for the nation's sake. Nothing matters more to 
^ the future of our country: not our military preparedness — 
for armed might is worthless if we lack the brain power to 
build a world of peace; not our productive economy — for 
we cannot sustain growth without trained manpower; not 
our democratic system of government — for freedom is 
fragile if citizens are ignorant. T 

Congress echoed these sentiments in 1980 when it 
passed the Higher Education Amendments to reau- 
thorize and improve many of the original programs. 
Congress reiterated then that "(a] fundamental 
theme of Federal support for postsecondary educa- 
tion is assistance to achieve the goal of equal 
educational opportunity."* The Federal Govern- 
ment should not abandon this long-held commit- 
ment. 

Numerous reductions and changes in education 
programs, however, are now being proposed. These 
measures will undermine the ability of many of 
today's students to pursue an education. Equally 
seriously, they will affect the ability of tomorrow's 
jobseekers to find satisfying, remunertive employ- 
ment. Individuals with higher educational attain- 
ment earn on the average more than those with less 
schooling* A college education also helps to close 
the earnings gap between minorities and women and 
majority men. 10 Similarly, persons with more 
education are more likely to be employe*! in higher 
status professional and managerial occupations. 1 1 
Thus, both the acquisition of knowledge and the 
long-term educational 'benefits that accrue to indi- 

' Lyndon B. Johnson, Special Message to the Congress: 
"Toward Pull Educational Opportunity.*' PUB. PAPERS 25. 26 
(Ian. 12, 1963). 

• H.R. REP. No. 320. 96th Cong.. 2d Sesa.. reprinted in [1980] 
U S CODECONO. & AD. NEWS 3 Ml. 3144. 

* Gary S. Becker. Human Capital 2d ed. (New York. National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1973), and Jacob Mincer. School- 
ing, Experience* and Earning* (New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1974). 

» U.S.. Commission on Civil Rights, Social Indicator! of Equality 
far Minorities and Women (1978), p. 24. The earnings differentia) 
between college-educated minorities and women and majority 
men has declined substantially over the past two decades. 
However, because of continuing discrimination in the job market, 
an earnings gap persists. 

11 Margaret S. Gordon, "The Changing Labor Market for 
College Graduates, " in Higher Education and the Labor Market, 
ed. Margaret S. Oordon (New York: McOraw-Hiii, 1974), pp. 
27-81 
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viduals and to society as a whole will be adversely 
affected by the proposed program changes and 
budget cuts. 

In assessing the potential effects of the administra- 
tion's FY 1983 budget, we have examined carefully 
several specific proposals. In elementary and secon- 
dary education, the budget provides for expansion of 
existing block .grants created in 1981 and formation 
of additional block grants. The additional block 
grants would especially affect the handicapped. 
Two large grants now authorized under the Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped Act along with the Title I 
program for institutionalized handicapped children 
would be consolidated into a special education t>lock 
grant. 11 In addition, 10 smaller programs for 
education of handicapped children would become a 
"Special Purpose Fund Block Grant." 1 * The Educa- 
tion for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975, as 
amended, 14 provides that to qualify for Federal 
financial assistance States must have "in effect a 
policy that assures all handicapped children the right 
to a free appropriate education." 1 * Further, "all 
children residing in the State who are handicapped, 
regardless of the severity of their handicap, and who 
are in need of special education and related services" 
are to be identified, located, evaluated, and provided 
full educational opportunity. 14 It is unclear at this 
time whether the handicapped education regulations 
will apply to the proposed block grant and thus 
whether the "pregrant" requirements will be elimi- 
nated. However, in. the administration's unsuccessful 
attempt to include handicapped education in the 
block grant last year, a total repeal of the Education 
for All Handicapped Children Act was proposed. 17 
At the very least, the administration is in the process 

" U.S., Department of Education/Foundation for Education 
Assistance. The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget (1982), p. 30 (hereafter 
cited as The Fiscal Year 198$ Budget). (The administration 
proposes replacement of the Department of Education with the 
Foundation for Education Assistance.) 
>• Ibid. 

" Pub. L. No. 94-42. 89 Stat. 773 (codified at 20 U.S.C. }}1401- 
61 (1976, Supp. Ill 1979 and Supp. IV 1980)). 
" Id at f 1411(1). 
» Id at 51411(2XA). 

" U S.. Department of Education, Proposed Elementary and 
Secondary Education Consolidation Act of 1981, Section-by* 
Section Analysis, p. 10. (As of Apr. 22, 1982, the proposed 
legislation consolidating handicapped education programs was 
under review by the Office of Management and Budget and the 
Department of Justice.) 
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of reviewing the current regulations and substantial 
changes are being proposed " Further, the pro- 
posed FY 1983 budget would set the total funding 
level of these programs, as consolidated, at $845 
million, a 39 percent reduction from the FY 1981 
level of $1.1 77 billion." 

The proposed FY 1983 budget would expand the 
existing block grant for improving school programs 
and, at the same time, reduce the funding level. 
Thirty categorical programs were funded at $614 
million in the FY 1981 final appropriation. Twenty 
of these programs were consolidated in FY 1982, 
and an additional five are to be consolidated under 
the block grant in FY 1983. The total funding level 
for the 25 programs in the block grant and the 5 
remaining categorical programs would be $433 
million in FY 1983, a reduction of 30 percent." 0 The 
result will be more competition at the State level for 
less money among those programs that have been 
consolidated under block grants. Further, the State 
education agencies and local education agencies will 
have total discretion in allocating the block grant 
funds to the various programs. This raises concern 
that programs which benefit women and minorities 
will not receive the financial support at the local 
level that they received from the Federal Govern- 
ment.* 1 

Federal involvement in education was expanded 
during the 1960s because equitable allocation of 
resources at the State level was not occurring for 
minorities, women, and handicapped persons, and 
others of limited privilege. Another significant con- 
cern is that the recordkeeping requirements under 
the block grant will not be sufficient to assess 
compliance with the applicable civil rights statutes.* 1 

The sheer magnitude of the proposed reductions 
reflects in yet another way the devastating effect the 

» Children'* Defense Fund. A Children's Defense Budget. An 
Analysis of the President's Budget and Children (Washington. DC: 
1 982), p. 1 20 (hereafter cited as A Children s Defense Budget). 
" The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget, p. 30. For a further elaboration, 
see the appendix to this statement 

** Ibid , p. 29. Twenty of these programs were turned into block 
grants last year under the administration's major legislative 
initiative, in education. In FY 1983 Ave additional programs 
would be consolidated in this block grant in addition to the 
proposed reductions in funding (women's educational equity; 
follow through; training and advisory services; Territorial assis- 
tance, including general aid to the Virgin Islands and teacher 
training; and Ellender fellowships). Five categorical programs, 
however, would retain separate line funding in FY 1983 (inexpen- 
tive book distribution program, acts in education, alcohol and 
drag abuse education, discretionary projects, and evaluation and 



FY 1983 budget will have. In FY 1981. $5.7 billion 
in Federal funds were appropriated for elementary 
and secondary education programs; the administra- 
tion would reduce this amount by one-third to $3.8 
.billion in FY 1983 » 

Elementary and secondary education programs 
enacted to address the special educational needs of 
the disadvantaged would not be spared. If enacted as 
proposed, the FY 1983 budget would result in a 35 
percent reduction of programs' under Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (now 
Chapter 1 of the Educational Consolidation and 
Improvement Act of 1981) since FY 1981; a 21 
percent reduction in the block grant that includes 
the Emergency School Aid Act program; a 38 
percent cut in Indian Education Act programs; and a 
42 percent cut in bilingual education programs. 
Separate funding for the Women's Educational 
Equity Act program and civil rights technical 
assistance and training programs would be eliminat- 
ed entirely, and continuation of these programs _ 
would be left to the discretion of States and local 
education agencies under the block grant authority. 
At the same time, however, the funding level for the 
block grants would be reduced. Thus, programs 
could be eliminated not by legislative repeal but by 
the "back door" approach of fiscal strangulation. 

Similarly, cuts in Federal support for higher 
education now being proposed for fiscal year 1983 
represent a substantial retreat from the goal of 
equality of educational opportunity. Student finan- 
cial assistance programs will be particularly hard hit 
if budget cutbacks are enacted as requested. Three 
student grant programs are affected— Pell grants, 
supplemental educational opportunity grants, and 
State student incentive grants. In addition, two 
student loan programs (national direct student loans 
and guaranteed student loans) and a college work- 
studies). The number of programs referred to are the budgeted 
line items, which in some cases include more than one small 
program. Chapter 2 of the Education Consolidation and Improve- 
ment Act of 1981 consolidates 28 separate programs into a tingle 
authorization of grants to States. 

" See Proposed Regulations to Allow State and Local Agencies 
Maximum Flexibility to Administer Funds and Design Programs. 
47 Fed. Reg. 6397. 6399 (1982). See also U.S.. Commission on 
Civil Rights, letter to Terrel H. BeU, Secretary of Education, 
Apr. 1 3. 1982, on the proposed regulations implementing chapters 
1 and 2 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 
1981 (hereafter cited as Apr. 13, 1982. letter to Terrel H Bell). 
» 47 Fed. Reg. 6397. 6399 (1982). Apr. 13. 1982 letter to Terrel 
H. Bell. 

» The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget p. 3. 
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study program would be drastically reduced. Over 
the period 1981 to 1983, the administration proposes 
to cut student financial assistance by nearly one- 
third. From a fiscal year 1981 level of S6.4 billion, a 
reduction to $4.3 billion in fiscal year 1983 is 
proposed. About $2.1 billion in financial aid would 
be lost. Pell grants, which have been especially 
effective in equalizing the economic burden of 
higher education, would sustain the largest cut ($1.2 
billion). (In comparison with other student aid 
programs, minorities and women are best represent- 
ed among Pell grant recipients.) 34 A 

If the reductions take place, the doors to higher 
learning will be closed to many who might other- 
wise have been able to pursue it. These reductions 
also will adversely affect many traditionally black 
institutions, between 80 and 90 percent of whose 
enrollment is dependent on Federal financial assis- 
tance.™ Without this aid, student enrollment will 
drop and weaken the continuing development of 
these colleges and universities. 

Still other programs that enable colleges and 
universities to identify, attract, and hold disadvan- 
taged women and minorities or that enhance the 
educational offerings of minority institutions are 
proposed for reduction or elimination. These include 
aid to land-grant colleges (of which 16 are black), 
the minority institutions science improvement pro- 
gram, the graduate and professional opportunities 
program, legal training for the disadvantaged, the 
high school equivalency and college assistance 
programs for migrant farmworkers, and the TRIO 
programs that provide services to encourage disad- 
vantaged students to enter and stay in school. 30 

All these programs have had demonstrable suc- 
cess: Science instruction and research at minority 
institutions have improved; the relatively poor, small 
black land-grant institutions have benefited from 
land-grant financial aid; and evaluations of many of 
the other programs indicate that minorities and 
women who might not otherwise have attended 
college have entered school and performed well 
academically. The graduate and professional oppor- 

M Among Pell and basic educational opportunity grant recipi- 
ents, about 57 percent and 52 percent, respectively, are minorities, 
and approximately 60 percent and 57 percent, respectively, are 
women Minority and female participation is somewhat lower in 
the loan programs (guaranteed student loans: 20 percent minority. 
37 percent white women, national direct student loans: 38 percent 
minority. 32 percent white women) About 50 percent of those in 
the college work -study program are minorities and another 30 
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tunities program (G*POP), for example, has provid- 
ed fellowships to large numbers of women and 
minorities to enable them to pursue graduate studies. 
Nevertheless, all except the TRIO programs and , 
support for minority institutions science improve- 
ment are recommended for elimination, and the two 
surviving activities would continue with substantial- 
ly reduced funding. Total support for all these 
programs would fall from SI 82.6 million in fiscal 
year 1981 to $85.5 million in fiscal year 1983. This 
represents a drop of $97.1 million, or 53 percent, in 
appropriations for these programs. 

In the fiscal year 1983 budget, the administration 
pledges its continued dedication to the goal of 
strengthening minority institutions. As evidence of 
this, it proposes to increase funding for aid to 
institutions with special needs under Title III of the 
Higher Education Act. Appropriations would be 
raised from $120 million in fiscal year 1981 to $129.6 
million in fiscal year 1983, an 8 percent increase. 
However, only about 21 percent of Title III money 
actually goes to black institutions. Thus, only about 
$2 million of the $9.6 million increase in Title III 
funds will reach black colleges and universities. In 
addition, financial assistance to Howard University 
would be raised from nearly $134 million to $145.2 
million over the same period. Another $9 million 
would be awarded to Tuskegee Institute for estab- 
lishment of an aerospace science and engineering 
center and department (in honor of General Daniel 
James, a deceased Tuskegee alumnus, the only black 
thus far to become a four-star general in the armed 
services). Nevertheless, Howard University and 
Tuskegee Institute are only 2 of 106 traditionally 
black institutions. While all these increases are 
welcome, they do not compensate for the effect of 
budgetary cutbacks elsewhere. 

In summary, the proposed education program 
reductions and changes will substantially diminish 
the dominant role of the Federal Government in 
helping to ensure equal opportunity. In elementary 
and secondary education, budget cuts, coupled with 
the move to subsume previous categorical programs 

percent are white women. Data by .race -and sex on recipients of 
State ttudent incentive grants are not available. 
13 American Council on Education, The Reagan Administration's 
Student Aid Budget Cuts: Fact vs. Fiction (Washington. D C 
1982). p V 

M The TRIO program* include Upward Bound, talent search, 
educational opportunity cent cm, special services, and TRIO staff 
training 
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under State-operated block grants, virtually assure 
that severe program reductions will occur. Determi- 
nation of program priorities will be shifted t^ck to 
State governments that historically have resisted the 
constitutional mandates of the 13th and 14th amend- 
ments. Programs that have produced dramatic gains 
for disadvantaged students in reading and mathemat- 
ical skills, assisted in desegregating the Nation's 
school systems, provided effective educational sup- 
port for limited English-proficient students, provid- 
ed sex equity in classrooms, and assisted disabled 
students in developing their full potential will be 
compelled to lower their goals. A child's education 
will again become the happenstance of geographical 
location. Similarly, programs that have enabled 
colleges and universities, including traditionally 
black institutions, to provide academic services for 
disadvantaged minorities and women will reach far 
fewer students. Projected cuts in loans and grants to 
students also will reduce the number of minorities 
and women who are able financially to pursue 
postsecondary education. Simply put, severe budget- 
ary cuts at all educational levels and the absence of 
guarantees for equitable participation in the new 
block grant approach now being taken in elementary 
and secondary education will undermine the fragile 
gains made by the least privileged in our society. 



• Five additional categorical elementary and sec- 
ondary education programs for improving schools 
will be placed under a block grant and supported at 
a substantially reduced level. 

• Remaining categorical programs will also be cut. 
For example, Title I of the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act will be reduced by 35 percent 
from fiscal year 1981 to 1983, Indian education 
programs by 38 percent, and bilingual education 
programs by 42 percent. 

• Financial aid programs for students attending 
colleges and universities will be cut by one-third, 
from $6.4 billion in FY 1981 to $4,3 billion in FY 
1983. Pell grants, which benefit a high proportion of 
minorities and women, will be cut by $1.2 billion, 
the largest single reduction. 

• Aid to colleges and universities to assist them in 
identifying, attracting, and keeping women and 
minorities in school will be reduced 53 percent, from 
$186.6 million in FY 1981 to $85.5 million in FY 
1983. 

It is clear that, if enacted, the fiscal year 1983 budget 
will compromise the strides this Nation has made in 
the last two decades toward fulfillment of the 
"constitutional promise of equality. '* 
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This appendix provides brief descriptions of pro- 
grams that have assisted in providing equality of 
educational opportunity for all students and that are 
earmarked for block grants and/or budget cuts. 

Elementary and Secondary Education 
Programs 

\ 

Title I 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act was enacted in 1963 to provide Federal 
financial assistance to school districts with concen- 
trations of children from low-income families. 1 
Over the years the fundi have been used to provide 
compensatory educational programs that address the 
special needs of educationally deprived children* 

1 Ele mentar y and Secondary Education Acs of 1965, Pub. L. No. 
19- ia 79 Stat 27 (Title P was originally designated "Title IT 
but was renumbered Title P by Pub. L. No. 90-247, ff 106(a)(2). 
114 S I Stat 7S6, 7S7 ( MS)); the entire title was amended by Pub. 
L. No. 95-561, 92 Stat 2143 (197SX codified at 20 U.S.C ||2701- 
1S54 (Snpp. Ill 1979). Title I was renamed chapter I under the 
Educational Consolidation and I mpr o ve ment Act of 1981, Pub. 
L. 97-35, 95 Stat 464 (19a 1) (to be codified In 20 U.&C |3S01). 
• Pub. L. No. S9-I0 1201, 79 Stat 27 (1965} 
9 See U.a, Department of Education, National Institute of 
Education, Evaluating Compensatory Education, An interim Report 
(1979X pp. ivii-u (her eafte r dted as Evaluating Compensatory 
Education* Am Interim Report); U.a, De partmen t of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Title 4 Elementary ami Secondary 
Education Am Questions and Answers (1974), p. 7; me also 20 
U.&C |2723 (Supp. HI 1979). 

« U.S., Department of Education, Revised Fiscal Year 1982 
Budget (Mar. 1ft I9SI), attachment D, p. 23 (hereafter dted as 



with primary focus on instructional services in 
reading, mathematics, and language arts.* 

In FY 1980 the program was funded at $3.2 billion 
and in FY 1981 at $2.9 trillion.* 

Although only 3 percent of the total monies spent 
across the "country for elementary and secondary 
education are Title I funds, they have accounted for 
almost one-third of per-pupll expenditures in some of 
the Nation's poorest school districts." 1 Title I 
programs have served between S and 1 million 
children each year in approximately 90 percent of 
the Nation's school districts.* Approximately 46 
percent of the students participating in Tide t 
programs are minority. 9 Recent studies by the 
Department of Education and others have demon- 
strated that participation in Title I programs has had 
positive results on the reading and mathematics 

Revised Fiscal Year 1982 Budget}; U.S., Department of Educa- 
tkm/Poondatson for Education Assistance, The Fiscal Year 198$ 
Budget attachment A, p. 2S (hereafter dted as The Fiscal Year 
198$ Budget), 

• U.S., Department of Education, katkmal Institute of Educa- 
tion, The Compensatory Education Study: Executive Summary 
(197SX pp. 1. 4 (hereafter dted as The Compensatory Education 

Study), 

• Statistical data provided by the Office of Education, U.S. 
Department of Education Authorization, Appropriations and 
Participation 1966-1979; The Compensatory Education Study* p. 7. 
9 Evaluating Compensatory Education* Am Interim Report table 
III-S, p 111-26. 
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achievement of students * The Children's Defense 
Fund, however, estimates that because of a lack of 
full funding soqie 55 percent of eligible school 
children cannot participate in the programs * 

The 1982 continuing resolution funds Title I at 
$2.7 Billion dollars, and the President has proposed 
an additional cut of $381 million, 10 This would fund 
the program in FY 1982 at $2.3 billion, a reduction 
of 21 percent from 1981." The President's FY 1983 
budget would further cut the program to $1.9 
billion, a 35 percent reduction in funding «ince FY 
1981 and a 41 percent cut since FY I980. 1 " When 
the inflation fate is considered, the cuts are even 
more devastating. Through the usoaof per-pupil cost 
estimates, it is possible to approximate the number of 
students who would have to be dropped if the 
proposed budget cuts are adopted by the Congress 

Using a per-pupil cost of $415, the proposed 
recission of $381 million in the FY 1982 budget Jevel 
would reduce the estimated number of students 
served by 964,000. u The proposed FY 1983 budget 
level w6uld eliminate an estimated additional 
964,000 students. The results would be extremely 
destructive when one considers that the program 
already fails to serve many eligible students, despite 
its track record. 

Emergency School Aid Act 

In 1970 the Federal Government was to commit 
itself to providing financial ^-assistance to school 

• Nation*) Assessment of Education Programs, three National 
Assessments af Reading: Changes in Performance 1970-80 (Denver. 
Colo Education Commission of the States, 1981); Children's 
Qefense Fund. A Children* Defense Budget: An Analysis of the 
Presidents Budget and Children (1982). p 1 17 (hereafter cited as A 
Children's Defense Budget): and U S.. Department of Education. 
Office of Planning. Budget, and Evaluation. The Annual Evalu- 
ation Report vol II. fiscal year 1981 (hereafter cited as Annual 
Evaluation Report 1981). 

• A Children's Defense Budget, p 1 18 
»• The Fiscal Year I98J Budget p 28 
" Ibid. 

» Ibid 

Annual Evaluation Report 1981. p 13 Estimates of per-pupil 
expenditures are often difficult to colled due to different 
accounting methods; however, rough indicators are obtained. A 
survey in 100 Title I districts estimated the Titje I per -pupil 
espenses to be $347 in 1975-76. Evaluating Compensatory Educa- 
tion: An Interim Report an estimate for the following year was 
1413 Launor Carter. The Sustaining Effects Study: An Interim 
Report (Santa Monica, Calif. Systems Development Corporation. 
I980>. another study estimated per-pupil coats at $371 U.S.. 
Department of Education. The Measures and. Variables in the 
Sustaining Effects Study by J A Hemerway et al. (1978). Report 
No 9 of the Sustaining EiTects Study 

The higher estimate of $413 has been used to be conservative 
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districts undergoing school desegregation." presi- 
dent Richard Nixon on March 24, 1970, requested 
Congress to divert monies from other domestic 
programs in order to fund programs for improving 
education ta^areas with high concentrations of 
minorities, North and South, and for assisting school 
districts in meeting special problems incident to 
court-ordered desegregation. ■• In 1972 the Federal 
commitment to school desegregation was to expand 
with passage of the Emergency School Aic^ Act 
(ESAA) 

* The Emergency School Aid Act provided finan- 
cial assistance to school districts for the purposes ofi 

(1) gieeting the special needs incident to the 
elimination of minority group segregation and 
discrimination among students and faculty in 
elementary and secondary schools; 

(2) encouraging the voluntary elimination, re- 
duction, or prevention of minority group isolation 
in elementary and secondary schools with substan- 
tial proportions of minority group students; and 

(3) aiding school children in overcoming the 
educational disadvantages of minority group isola- 
tion. "• 

The act provided financial assistance to eligible 
school districts and certain other nonprofit organiza- 
tions for instructional services, human relations 
efforts, and other activities related to eliminating 

in the estimation of the number of ttudenu served and, similarly, 
the number that would be eliminated from the program. These 
are. of course, only estimations The FY 1982 budget level of $1.7 
billion is divided by $413 resulting in 6,306,024 students served. 
The proposed budget level of $2 3 billion would allow for serving 
3,342.168 students using the $413 estimate The 964,000 figure is 
Arrived at through subtraction. Similarly, the proposed FY 1983 
budget level of $1.9 billion would allow for service to 4,378,313 
students. 

In 1971 and 1972. $73 million was provided under the 
emergency school assistance program to meet special needs 
incident to the elimination of racial segregation and discrimina- 
tion among students and faculty in elementary and secondary 
schools by contributing to the costs of new or expended activities 
designed to achieve successful desegregation and the elimination 
of all forms of discrimination in the schools. This program was 
phased out in 1973; funding that year was at the level of $21 
million. 

" Emergency School Aid Act of 1970t Hearing Bills Before ike 
General Subcommittee on Education of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. 91st Cong., 2d sesa. ( 1970), op 826-37. 
» Emergency School Aid Act, Title VII of Pub L 92-318, as 
amended by Pub. L. 93-380mnd Pub. L. 95-361. 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, A Summary of 
Federal Aid under the Emergency School Aid Act ( 1977). p 1 
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minority group isolation and operating integrated 
Schools." From 1973 through 1980 over $200 
million was spent annually for EJ5AA projects.* 0 
The basic grant component; which is the largest, has 
awarded approximately 330 grants annually to 
school districts for projects, which served over 3 
million students." Additionally,<grants \ycrc award- 
ed for magnet school programs, educational televi- 
sion programs, and special programs and projects 
such as effprts to reduce minority student suspen- 
sions and expulsions. "' 

In 1980 Emergency School Aid Act projects were 
funded at the level of $248.5 million, and only 52 
percent of the applicants were funded." The FY 
1981 appropriations provided $149.2 million for such 
projects, a 40 percent reduction in funding. 84 As a 
result of the administration's FY 1982 budget, 
ESAA was included in the consolidation of educa- 
tion programs into two block grants. " , 

The programs, including ESAA, that are present- 
ly included in a block grant were funded at $512 
million in FY 1981, and the block grant was funded 
at $455 million in the FY 1982 continuing resolu- 
tion.?* The President's proposed budget would cut 
the FY 1982 level by $13 million and sets a FY 1983 
funding level of $406 million, a 21 percent cut since 
FY 198 1. 17 Assuming the 21 percent reduction were 
distributed evenly across the block grant programs, 
ESAA in FY 1983 would be funded at $117.9 
million, a 53 percent cut since FY 1980 when the 
funding level served slightly more than 50 percent of 
the need." 



* Ibid. 

M U.S., Office of Education, Bureau of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, Equal Educational Opportunity Programs 
Table, "Obligation^ Authority for Desegregation Assistance 
Fiscal Years 1965-1977"; U.S., Executive Office of the President, 
Office of Management and Budget, Catalog of Federal Domestic 
Assistance (1980), pp. 287, 289 (hereafter cited as Catalog of 
Federal Domestic Assistance)* 
** Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance, p. 287. 
« Ibid. 

m Annual Evaluation Report 1981. p. 109. 

* Revised Fiscal Year 1982 Budget, attachment D, p. 23; 
Education Daily, Feb. 9, 1982; p. 3. 

» Revised Fiscal Year 1982 Budget, pp. 2-3; The Fiscal Year 198S 
Budget pp. 18-19. 

«• The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget, p. 29. 
» Ibid. 



CM1 Rights Technical Assistance and Training 
Program 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 established Federal 
funding "to provide direct and indirect technical 
assistance and training services to school districts to 
cope with educational problems occasioned by 
desegregation by race, sex, and national origin."" 
The Title IV program includes 1 1 subprograms. The 
largest subprogram consists of desegregation' assis* 
tance centers (DACs) that provide technical assis- 

* tance and training services to local school districts 
within designated service areas. 80 DAC awards are 
granted separately' in the areas of race, sex, and 
national origin, primarily to higher education institu- 
tions.* 1 Separate awards are also made to State 
education agencies (SEAs) and local education 
agencies (LEAs) to assist in racial, sex, and national 

* origin desegregation." Finally, training institute 
- (TI) awards are made solely to higher education 

institutions to assist in sex and racial desegregation." 

In FY 1980, 44 percent of the funds were awarded 
for racial desegregation, 30 percent for sex desegre- 
gation, and 26 percent for national origin desegrega- 
tion." DACs received 39 percent of the funding, 
SEAs 27 percent, LEAs 25 percent and TIs 9 
percent." Through Title IV the opportunity has 
been presented to assure that the change from 
segregated to integrated education can be accom- 
plished peacefully and successfully." 

Since 1968 over $8 million has been appropriated 
annually for the program. %i Ih FY 1980 the program 
was funded at a high of $43 million and 299 awards 
were granted." It has been estimated that in FY 

n The figures are computed as follows: 21 percent of the FY 
1981 level of $149.2 million is $31.3 million, indicating a FY 1983 
funding level of $1 17.9. The $1 17.9 funding is 47 percent of the 
FY 1980 level of $248.3 million. Thus, the program has been 
reduced 33 percent 
. n Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance, p. 233; 42 U.S.C. 
02000c-2— C-4 (1976 and Supp. Ill 1979). 
m Annual Evaluation Report 1981, p. 1 16. 
" Ibid., pp. 116-17. 
w Ibid., p. 116. 
* Ibid., p. 117. 
M Ibid., p. 118. 
» Ibid. 

U.S., Commission on Civil Rights, Title IV and School 
Desegregation (1973), p. 41. 
99 Annual Evaluation Report 1981, p. 116. 
" Ibid., pp. 116-17. 
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1981, 293 awards were made afad 18 million students 
were served through these programs *• The funding 
level in FY 1981 was $37 million, a decline of 18 
percent from the previous year, and S24 million in 
the FY 1982 continuing resolution, a further reduc- 
tion of 36 percent. 40 . * 

The proposed budget would totally rescind the 
FY 1982 funding level and provide no funds for FY 
1983, since funding would be discretionary under a 
block grant. 41 However, no additional funds are 
proposed for the block grant. 42 

Bilingual Education 

Title VII of the -Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 provides grants and contracts 
for programs to meet the special educational needs 
of children with limited ability to speaJc English.** 
The purposes of the Bilingual Education Act are: 

to develop and carry out elementary and secondary school 
programs. . .to meet the educational needs of children of 
limited English proficiency; and to demonstrate effective 
ways of providing such children instruction designed to 
enable them, while using their native language, t& achieve 
competence in English; and to develop the human and 
material resources required for such programs. 44 

In 1980 the program was funded at $167 million and 
supported 599 classroom projects serving 323,124 
children, 75 percent of whom were Spanish speak- 
ing. 4 * In FY 1981 the program was funded at $157 
million, and it is estimated that it served 223,000 
Students "who collectively represent 71 different 
languages." 44 The FY 1982 continuing resolution 
funds the program at $134 million, 47 but the 
-^^esidenfs proposed budget would cut the FY 1982 
budget by $11 million, and fund the program at only 
$94.5 million in FY 1983." If accepted by Congress, 

M Ibid., p. 236. 

' « The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget, p. 29. The FY 1981 continuing 
resolution had provided $43 million. The Reagan administration 
had requested an Sll million rescission in the FY 1981 funding 
level and inclusion of the program in a State education block 
grant. Congress retained the program as a separate category and 
appropriated a funding level of $3? million. 
« The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget, p. 7. 
« Ibid , p. 29. 

« Bilingual Education Act, Pub. L. No. 89-10 as amended by 
Pub. L. No. 90-247, Jan. 2, 1968, 81 Stat. 816 and reenacted by 
Pub. L. No. 93-380, Aug. 21, 1974, 88 Stat 303 as amended by 
Pub. L. No. 93-361, Nov. 1, 1978, 92 Stat. 2238 (codified at 20 
U.S.C. }}3221-3261 (1976 and Supp. Ill 1979)). 
" Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance, p. 234. 
« Ibid.; Revised Fiscal Year 1982 Budget 
m fhe Fiscal Year 1983 Budget p. 31; Annual Evaluation Report 
p. 172. 



the FY 1983 budget level would represent a 42 
percent cut in the program since FY 1981.° u 

The additional cuts would drastically reduce the 
number of students served. Moreover, although the^ 
number of affected children, will continue to rise in 
.proportion to population growth, fewer would be 
served under the program. 10 

Education of the Handicapped Act • m 

The Education pf the Handicapped Act" was 
established for the purpose of awarding grants to 
States to assist them in providing a "free appropriate 
education" to all handicapped children.* 3 The funds 
have been used for a wide variety of projects that 
provide educational and . related services to handi- 
capped children.* 3 Moreover, the act sought to 
ensure equality ?f educational opportunity for handi- 
capped children by establishing as a requirement for 
funding that States electing to participate must 
provide free public education in as normal a setting 
as possible for every handicapped child. 54 

In FY 1980 the average per-pupil expenditure was 
$222. That year the program served 3.$3 million 
students with a funding level of $874.5 million in the 
State grant program; the preschool incentive pro- 
gram was funded at $25 million and served slightly 
under 238,000 preschool children.** In 1981 the 
State grant program and the preschool incentive 
grants were funded at the same continued level, 
approximately $900 million. The' 1982 continuing 
resolution funds them at $955 million. 8 * However, 
the President has proposed a cut in the State grant 
program of $258 million in the FY 1982 budget to 
$696 million, 4 28 percent reduction. 87 Using the 
1980 per-pupil costs, the proposed cuts would 

*U The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget p. 31. 

« Ibid. 

"Ibid. 

« According to one estimate, the number of children of limited 
English proficiency will increase from 2,394,200 in 1980 to 
2,793,900 by 1990, representing an increase of approximately 17 
percent. See Fifth Annual Report of the National Advisory 
Council for Bilingual Education, The Prospects for Bilingual 
Education in the Nation (1980-81), table 1, p. 26. 
•> Education of the Handicapped Act, Title VI, Pub. L. 94-142, 
as amended by part D, sec. 1341 of the Education Amendments of 
1978, codified at 20 U.S.C. }}141 1-19 (1976 and Supp. Ill 1979). 
" Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance, p. 738. 
" Ibid. 

•* \bu\.\ A Children's Defense Budget P- 120. 

» Annual Evaluation Report 1981, pp. 212, 213, 217-18, 

« The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget p. 30. 

• T Ibid., p. 17. 
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reduce the estimated number of students served by 
over 1 million in the State grant program." 

For FY 1983 the President proposes that the State 
grant and preschool incentive grant programs under 
the Education of the Handicapped Act and the Title 
I program for institutionalized handicapped children 
be consolidated into a single special education block 
grant." In 1981 these programs were funded as 
separate line items for a total of $1,052 billion 
dollars;" the 1983 block grant would provide $771.6 
million, a reduction of 27 percent since 1981." v 

In addition, the FY 1983 budget would consoli- 
date 10 smaller programs for handicapped education 
into a "Special Purpose Funds Block Grant."" 
v These programs were funded as separate line items 
in FY 1981 appropriations and in the FY 1982 
continuing resolution, with funding totaling $125.7 
million and $87 million, respectively." Under the 
FY 1983 block grant, total funding would be $73.9 
million, a reduction in funding of 42 percent since 
1981." 

Women's Educational Equity { 

The Educational Equity Act of * 1974" was 
established "to promote educational equity for wom- 
en and girls at all levels of education; and to provide 
financial assistance to local educational institutions 
to meet the requirements of Title IX Of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1972."" Since 1976 over $6 
million has been appropriated annually in basically 
six areas: (1) curricular, textbooks, and other educa- 
tional material; (2) preservice and inservice training 
for educational personnel; (3) research and develop- 
ment; (4) guidance and counseling; (5) educational 
activities to increase opportunities for adult women; 
and (6) expansion and improvement of educational 
programs for women in vocational education, career 



" The proposed. 1982 rescission of $258,572,000 divided by $222 
is 1,164,758 pupils. 

» The Fiscal Year 1982 Budget p. 30. 
- Ibid. 

Ibid. The programs include deaf blind centers; severely 
handicapped projects; early childhood education; regional voca- 
tional, adult, and postsecondary programs; innovation and devel- 
opment; media services and captioned films; regional resource 
centers; recruitment and information; special education personnel 
development; and special studies. 
« Ibid. 

• Ibid. f 
m Ibid. 

" Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance, p. 311; The Women's 
Educational Equity Act of 1978; Pub. L. 95-561, 92 Stat. 2298 
(codified at 20 U.S.C. 8J334I-48 (Supp* IV 2900)), which 



education, physical education, and educational ad- 
ministration." 

Evaluations of the Women's Educational Equity 
Act program (WEEA) have stated: 



Title Dp contract activities funded by the WEEA pro- 
.have had a substantial and far reaching impact in 
ng the capabilities of state education agencies and 
education agencies to provide Title IX training and 
chnical [assistance services. Through the workshops 
'conducted by the Title IX^echnical assistance project, a 
Etwork hf trained SEA and LEA personnel can provide 
technical assistance on Title IX program^ and policies to 
educational institutions throughout the ^ountry. Work- 
shop materials have been disseminated widely and adapted 
for use by many school systems and iitate education 
agencies.** 

In FY 1980, the appropriation level was S10 
million and 70 grants were awarded (53 were new 
grants and 17 were continuations of previous year 
grants)." In FY 1981 the funding level was $8.1 
fhillion (16 new, grants and 33 continuation grants 
were funded). 70 The FY 1982 continuing resolution 
provides a funding level of $5.7 million. 71 However, 
the administration's 1982 revised request would 
totally rescind that amount and include the program 
in a block grant. No additional funds would be 
provided for the block grant. For FY 1983 the 
administration would maintain* the program as a 
block grant component. The block grant would be 
funded at $406 million* a 30 percent reduction from 
the separate funding levels in FY 1981 for the 
consolidated programs. 79 



Indian Education 

The Indian Education Act 7 * provides Federal 
financial assistance for addressing the '-special edu- 

amended the original Women's Educational Equity Act of 1974; 
Pub. L. 93-380, {408, 86 Stat. 554 (codified at 20 U.S.C. 1866 
(1976)). 

M Title IX prohibits sex discrimination in federally assisted 
education programs and activities. 

" Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance, p. 311; Annual 
Evaluation Report 1981, p. 548. 

M National Advisory Council on Women's Educational Pro- 
grams, Executive Summary, Evaluation of the Womens Education* 
al Equity Act Program ( 1 980), p. 3 3. 
M Annual Evaluation Report 1981, pp. 548, 550. 
n Ibid. 

" The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget, p. 29. • 
n Ibid. 

" Pub. L. No. 92-318, Title IV, parts A, B, and C as amended, 
in 20 U.S.C. 8524 laa, 887c, and 121 la (Supp. IV 1980). 
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cational and culturally related academic needs of 
Indian children." 74 Part A of the act allocates 
Federal funds on an entitlement basis to local 
educational agencies (LEAs) for programs on the 
elementary and secondary levels. Grants are provid- 
ed to LEAs for such programs as: 

(1) Remedial instruction in basic skill subject areas 

(2) Instruction in tribal heritage and traditions in 
the context of meeting academic needs and in Indian 
history and political organization, including current 
affairs and tribal relationships with local, State, and 
Federalngovernments 

(3) Accelerated instruction and other activities that 
provide additional education opportunities 

(4) Home-school liaison services 

(5) Creative arts such as traditional Indian arts, 
crafts, music and dance 

(6) Native 7 language arts, including bilingual 
projects and the teaching and preserving of Indian 
languages. 75 

Part B of the act provides for the awarding of 
grants to Indian tribes and organizations, and institu- 
tions of higher education, as well as State and local 
educational agencies for "special * programs and 
projects to improve educational opportunities for 
Indian children. M7i These include such programs as 
"bilingual/bicultural educational programs and pro- 
grams dealing with special health, social, and psy- 
chological ^problems of Indian children." 77 Other 
special programs and projects include training pro- 
grams for educational personnel serving Indian 
children and a fellowship program for higher educa- 
tion programs in the fields of medicine, law, educa- 
tion, business administration, engineering, and natu- 
ral resources. 7 * 

Part C of the Indian Education Act authorizes 
Federal funding for "Special Programs Relating to 
Adult Education for Indians" below the college 
level." Projects under this provision may "provide 
basic education, secondary education and prepara- 
tion for the G.E.D., and career counseling. ." w 
In FY 1981 these programs were funded at the 

T * Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance, p. 210. 

" Annual Evaluation Reportj 1981. p. 138. 

*• Ibid., p. 164. 

w Ibid. 

19 Ibid. 

*• Ibid., p. 170. 

•• Ibid. 

•» Fiscal Year 1983 Education Budget p. 36. 

» Ibid. d 

" Ibid. 

M Annual Evaluation Report 1981. pp. 158, 166, 171. 



combined level of $81 million. The FY 1982 continu- 
ing resolution funds the programs at $77 million," 
but the administration is requesting a $6 million 
rescission in the FY 1982 level to $71 million." This 
would be a 7 percent reduction in the present FY 

1982 level and a 13 percent reduction since FY 1981. 
Further, the administration is proposing to transfer 
the programs to the Department of Interior for FY 

1983 and to cut the funding level to $51 million.* 9 
This represents a 34 percent cut since FY 1982 and a 
38 percent reduction since FY 198 1. 

These proposed reductions, if enacted, would 
significantly weaken the effect of the Indian Educa- 
tion Act. Through the act, program activities in FY 
1981 assisted Indian children in over 1,000 school 
districts, provided slightly under 200 fellowships to 
students attending 85 institutions, and assisted over 
15,000 Indian adults in adult basic education pro- 
grams.* 4 

Higher Education Programs 

Pell Grants r 

Pell grants are the "floor" or "foundation" assis- 
tance program for undergraduate students in finan- 
cial need. The maximum award authorized for 1982 
is $1,800 for the neediest students." A determina- 
tion of financial need rests in part on the size of the 
expected family contribution (EFC). aa The EFC is 
calculated using a formula that takes into consider- 
ation parental and student income, assets, family 
size, number of family members in postsecondary 
education, and educational expenses of other depen- 
dent students. 47 The actual grant amount to which a 
student is entitled is the maximum possible less 
expected family contribution, provided, however, 
that the grant cannot exceed one-half the cost of 
attendance (tuitipn, fees, room and board, and 
miscellaneous expenses)." 

Between 1973-74, the Pell grant program's first 
year of operation, and 1980-81, its total expenditures 
rose from $47.6 million to $2.5 billion, the number of 

" H.J. Res. 370, Pub. L. No. 97-92, §124, 95 Sttt. 1183, 1197 
(1982) (to be codified at 20 U.S.C §107Qa). 

20 U.S.C.A. 81070(«X2XAXi) O^** 1 Su PP mX >* *" 20 
U.S.C.A. §1089 (West Supp. 1982). 
" 20 U.S.C.A. J1089(bX2) (West Supp. 1982). 
«■ id If appropriations are insufficient to fund fully all grants, 
student entitlements are reduced in accordance with financial 
need. The neediest continue to receive full grants, but students of 
lesser need have their grants reduced by an increasing percentage 
as financial need falls. 
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recipients climbed from 176,000 to nearly 2.9 mil- 
lion, and the average grant increased from S270 to 
almost $900." Studies of the effect of Pell grants 
show they have been effective in equalizing the 
economic burden of higher education for dependent 
children from families with annual incomes up to 
S^OOO.* 0 Moreover, minorities and women have 
been among the principal beneficiaries of these 
grants. Among the nearly 1.9 million recipients in 
the 1978-79 academic year, 34 percent were black, 
16.8 percent Hispanic, 3.2 Asian and Pacific Island 
American, 2.8 percent American Indian, and 60.4 
percent women." 

Now, substantial cutbacks in appropriations are 
being proposed by the administration. From $2,604 
billion for fiscal year 1981, the current fiscal year 

1982 level is at $2,279,040,000 under the continuing 
resolution." A FY 1982 rescission is requested to 
bring this amount down further to $2,187,680,000." 
The fiscal year 1983 budget proposal is for $1.4 
billion, fully 46 percent lower than FY 1981 appro- 
priations. 94 To ameliorate the adverse effect of such 
budget cuts on total students benefited, the adminis- 
tration proposes to reduce the maximum grant 
amount from its current level of $1,750 to $1,600 in 
fiscal year 1983." Further, it plans to raise the 
percentage of family income expected to be contrib- 
uted to meet educational expenses, a percentage that 
is established by regulation and approved by Con- 
gress." Whereas in fiscal year 1981 all families were 
expected to contribute 10.5 percent of discretionary 
income," this is proposed to be raised 7n fiscal year 

1983 to 18 percent for low-income families and to as 
much as 30 percent for the highest-income group." 



M Annual Evaluation Report 1961. table 1, p. 347. 
m Ibid., p. 344 and table 6, p. 349. 

" Applied Management Sciences, Study of Program Management 
Procedures in the Campus Based and Basic Grant Programs, VoL II 
Who Gets Financial Assistance, How Much, and fftyf( Report 
prepared for the U.S. Department of Education, May 1980), table' 
3 11, p. 3.26 (hereafter cited as Study of Basic Grant Programs). 
m The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget attachment A, p. 25. 
"Ibid. 1 
* M Ibid. 

Annual Evaluation Report 1981. p. 343. and The Fiscal Year 
1983 Budget. 

m President siTY 83 Proposed Budget Cuts, pp. 37-38. 
99 Ibid , p. 38/ 
•• Ibid. 

M Approximately 90 percent of the student body of predomi- 
nantly black institutions rely on Federal need-based financial 
assistance. American Council on Education, The Reagan Adminis- 
trations Student Aid Budget Cuts: Fact fs Fiction (Washington, 



All the changes taken together, coupled with 
reductions in other student financial assistance pro- 
grams, will "squeeze out" many low-income minori- 
ties and women who m^ght otherwise be able to 
attend a college. They could also weaken tradition- 
ally black institutions that serve many low-income 
minority students." Declines in student enrollment 
in traditionally black institutions that occurred be- 
tween 1980 and 1981 might continue if these reduc- 
tions occur. Because of other program changes, the 
average annual Pell grant dropped from $987 to 
$882 between these 2 years. 100 Over the same 
period, 79 of the 106 traditionally black institutions 
reported an almost 36 percent decline in Pell grant 
recipients among their students. 101 

Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants 

As the name suggests, supplemental educational 
opportunity grants (SEOGs) are a supplemental, but 
critical, component of student aid programs. SEOGs 
provide some measure of choice to financially needy 
students whose aspirations and abilities lead them to 
one of the higher cost public or private institutions 
of higher education. 103 They are also an essential 
source of funding for those who. must obtain aid 
from more than one source to meet their educational 
expenses. 103 The maximum SEOG is $2,500 per 
year. 104 

The SEOG program has grown from $210 million 
in the 1974-75 academic year, its first year of 
operation, to $370 million last school year. 109 This 
represents a 76 percent increase over 6 years. The 
average grant has risen during this period from 
about $500 to more than $600 1M * for the approxi- 

D.C.: Mar. 1, 1982) p. 3. "Reagan Education Budget Draws Fire 
from Minority Leaders/' Higher Education Daily, Feb. 1 1, 1982, p. 

2 - / 

>M Annual Evaluation Report, table 1, p. 347. t 
101 Prezell R. Robinson, president. National Association for 
Equal Opportunity in Higher Education, testimony before House 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, Oct. 15, 1981, table 
III (hereafter cited as Robinson Testimony). Experience differed 
by type of institution: Thirty-two of the 79 respondents were 4- 
year public colleges and universities, which had a 45.7 percent 
decline in students receiving Pell grants; 33 were 4-year private 
schools, which experienced a 4.4 percent decline; and 14 
respondents were 2-year schools (public and private), which had 
a decline of 8 to 10 percent. 
»•» President s FY 83 Proposed Budget Cuts, p. 39. 
IM Ibid. 

>M Annual Evaluation Report, vol. II, p. 352. 
im Ibid. 
"» Ibid. 
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mmtely 615,000 students now receiving supplemental 
grants. 107 

Minorities and women are major recipients of 
SEOOs. In 1978-79, 57.3 percent of recipients were 
women, 34.7 percent black, 10 7 percent Hispanic, 
4.4 percent Asian and Pacific Island American, and 
2.4 percent American Indian. 100 : 

The administration proposes to phase out the 
SEOG program altogether. From a fiscal year 1981 
appropriation level of $370 million, a fiscal year 1982 
continuing resolution is now sustaining SEOGs at 
$278,400,000. 100 No FY 1982 rescissions or supple- 
mentals are requested, 110 and no new funding is 
proposed for fiscal year 1983. 111 

The loss of these millions of dollars in student aid, 
coupled with cutbacks in other sources of financing, 
will close the doors to postsecondary education for 
untold numbers of minorities and women. Through 
' loss of enrollment, it will also weaken many tradi- 
tionally black institutions. Because of financial un- 
certainties that had already begun to occur in 1980, 
79 of the 106 historically black colleges and universi- 
ties responding to a special survey reported a drop 
of 13 percent in the number of students participating 
in the SEOG program. 111 

State Student Incentive Grant Program 

The Higher Education Amendments of 1972 
provided enabling legislation for the State student 
incentive grant ($SIG)prograih, and actual opera- 
tions began in fiscal year 1974. 11 * In this Federal- 
State cost-sharing partnership, States arc encour- 
aged to develop or expand grant assistance to 
students with "substantial financial need" and con- 
tribute toward the goal of equality of educational 
opportunity. 114 Federal funds are allocated to the 
States based on a formula that reflects student 
attendance patterns. 11 * States are given considerable 
latitude in defining "substantial financial need" in 
selecting grant recipients. Some define need as the 

iw President's FY 83 Proposed Budget Cuts. p. 39. 
>«• Study of Basic Grant Programs, table 3.1 U p. 3.26. 
«• The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget attachment A, p. 23. 
»• Ibid. 
111 Ibid. 

Robinson Testimony, p. 2 and table III. Of the 79 inititotiom 
responding i&Xhe inrvey, the decline was 1S.2 percent for 4-year 
public, 7.4 percent for 4-year private; and 9.4 percent for 2-year 
private schools. Two-year public institutions had a 3.8 percent 
increase in SEOG participants. 

»» Annual Evaluation Report 1981 pp. 359-60. Set 20 U.S.C.A. 
tflOTOC to 1O70C-3 (West Supp. 1982). * 
Annual Evaluation Report 1981 p. 339. 



difference between the cost of attending the institu- 
tion in which the student is enrolled and the 
student's resources. 11 * Others measure need in 
relation to income, giving larger grants to those with 
fewer resources. 117 In still other States, need criteria 
are specified by State law, leaving institutions to 
contribute the difference between State awards and 
student need. 11 * In any event, grants are limited to 
$2,000 per academic year. 11 * 

The State student incentive grant program has 
been successful in stimulating the development of 
State grants even beyond those necessary to match 
the Federal share under SSIO. When the SSIO 
program started in 1974-73, total State grants 
awarded amounted to $440.8 million, including $19 
million from SSIO. 190 In 1980-81 the State grant 
payout is estimated to be $912 million, of which 
$76.75 million is SSIO money. 1 * 1 There is unev- 
enness, however, in State matching capabilities and 
in the degree to which States are dependent on 
SSIO to maintain their grant programs. Generally, 
those States that had successful grant programs 
before SSIO are those in the strongest position. 1 * 1 
From a fiscal year 1981 appropriation level of 
$76,730,000 for the Federal share of the SSIO 
program, appropriations are now down to 
$73,680,000 under a fiscal year 1982 continuing 
resolution.*** A rescission is requested to reduce the 
FY 1982 amount further to $67,540,000. 1M No 
additional funding is requested for fiscal year 
1983. 1M 

A survey of States conducted by the National 
Association of State Scholarship and Grant Pro- 
grams indicates that elimination of the Federal share 
of SSIO would force nearly all States to reduce total 
student aid. 1 ** A dozen States fear their entire 

IM Ibid. 
■» p. 360. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. - 
»• Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 361. 

Ibid. 

■*» Ibid., pp. 360-61 tnd tables 2 and 3, pp. 363-66. 
"* The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget, attachment A, p. 23. 

Ibid. 
»« Ibid. 

*» Presidents FY 8$ Proposed Budget Cuts, p. 49. 
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program may be eliminated for lack of adequate 
State funding. 1 * 7 Twenty States will simply be 
unable to compensate for loss of Federal monies. 1 " 
Another 17 States will have to reduce the size of 
grants or tighten student eligibility. 1 * 9 

The effect of the proposed cutbacks op minority 
and women students is difficult to determine since 
racial, ethnic, and sex program data are not report- 
ed. SSIG is a need-based program, however, and 
participation of low-income students is substantial. 180 
Since minorities are relatively concentrated in low- 
income families, they may benefit disproportionately 
from Stat? student incentive grants to the extent that 
States do not demonstrate any of their historical 
reluctance to serve these groups equally. 

Guaranteed Student Loan Program 

Guaranteed student loans are authorized by the 
Higher Education Act of 1963, as amended. 181 Since 
1966 funds have been appropriated by Congress to 
provide low-interest, long term, deferred payment, 
noncollaterized bans to students attending eligible 
institutions of higher education. 181 The principal of 
the loan is provided primarily by commercial len- 
ders. 188 Annual student loan limits are $2,500 for 
undergraduate study to $5,000 for graduate study. 
The total of loans outstanding generally cannot 
exceed $12,300 for an undergraduate and $25,000 for 
a graduate or professional student, including under- 
graduate loans. 184 When students graduate or leave 
the institution, they have from 6 months to begin 

191 Ibid. " 
«« Ibid. 
Ibtd v . 

lm Annual Evaluation Report, vol. II, tables 4 and 3. pp. 367-68. 

20 USC A 551071 to 1087-2 (West Supp. 1982). 
'« Annual Evaluation Report 1981. pp. 369-70. See 20 U S C. A. 
(1071 (West Supp. 1982). 
"* Annual Evaluation Report 1981. p. 37Q. 

20 U.S.C.A. .}l073(aXIM2) (West 1982). Exceptions to the 
limits may be granted upon a determination by the Secretary that 
a higher amount is warranted. Id at 1073(a)(1)(C) and (a)(2). 
»« 20 U.S.C.A. |1077(aX2KB) (West 1982). Deferment of 
repayment is provided when the student returns to full-time study 
at an eligible educational institution or enrolls in certain graduate 
fellowship programs. A deferment period of up to 3 years is alio 
provided when the borrower is serving on active duty in the 
Armed Forces, in the Public Health Service Commissioned 
Corps, in the Peace Corps, or full-time volunteer programs 
conducted by ACTION, or during comparable full-time volun- 
teer service in a nonprofit organisation. Repayment is also 
generally deferred during a single period, not to exceed 1 year, 
during such time that the borrower is seeking but unable to find 
full-time employment. Deferments are extended for 2 years 
during required preprofessionaJ internships and 3 years during 
periods of t em po r ary total disability of the borrower or the 
spouse. 



repaying the loin in installments up to 10 years. 1M 
In fiscal year 1981, the guaranteed student loan 
program (GSL) was funded at $2,581 billion, 1 " and 
an estimated 12,000 institutions committed 2,314,000 
loans. 117 The average student loan was $2,288, and 
the students attended 3,381 schools of higher educa- 
tion, 3,289 vocational, technical, business, and trade 
schools, and 836 foreign educational institutions. 1U 
In 1980 slightly more than 46 percent of the students 
receiving GSLs had family incomes of $23,000 and 
above. In contrast, }2 percent had family incomes 
.below $13,000, with approximately 23 percent in the 
family income range of $15,000-24,999. *«• Although 
program data are not kept by race, the overrepresen- 
tation of minorities in lower income levels suggests 
that their participation in the program is limited. 140 
This is corroborated by data from higher education 
institutions in five Southern and Border States under 
desegregation plans negotiated by the Department 
of Education. These data indicate that 20 percent of 
recipients are minority men and women and another 
37 percent are white women. 1 * 1 

The FY 1982 continuing resolution provides a 
funding l^vel of $1,774 billion, but due to a continu- 
ing rise in costs, the administration is requesting a 
$978 million supplement for FY 1982. 141 This would 
fund the GSL programs at $2,752 billion, an 8 
percent increase over the FY 1981 level. 14 * The 

administration's proposed FY 1983 budget would set 

/ 

>M Annual Evaluation Report 1981. p. 371. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 

"* Ibid., p. 373. Statistics are based upon fall 1980, first time, full- 
timet dependent freshman. 

149 In 1979, 17*7 percent of white families and 43.1 percent and 
31.S percent, respectively, of black and Hispanic families had 
incomes below $10,000. U.S., Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Population Profile of the United States: 1 98b 
Current Population Reports, series P-20, no. 363, pp. 44-45. 
141 Special tabulations of fiscal year 1979 data provided by the 
Office for Civil Rights, Department of Education. The five States 
are Arkansas, Oklahoma, Oeorgia, Florida, and Virginia. In 
October 1979, 16.6 percent of college students aged 18 to 24 years 
old enrolled in higher education institutions throughout the 
United States were racial and ethnic minorities. Another 43.1 
percent were white women. Annual Evaluation Report, vol. I, 
table 1. 

The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget, attachment A, p. 23; American 
Council on Education, The FY 83 Reagan Budget for Higher 
Education (Washington, D.C.: Feb. 8, 1982), p. 2 (hereafter cited 
as The FY 83 Reagan Budget for Higher Education). 
10 The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget, attachment A, p. 23. 
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• -funding level of $2,484 billion, a 10 percent 
decrease from the proposed FY 1982 level. 144 

In addition to die proposed budget cuts, the 
administration would impose further restrictions on 
the OSL program. It proposes to increase the 
student borrower's "origination fee" from 5 to 10 
percent. Thus, to acquire* $2,S00 loan, the student 
would pay a fee of $230, rather than $123 as in the 
past. 144 Second, the administration would extend the 
need analysis (determination of how much education 
costs exceed available discretionary income) limita- 
tion to all family incofhe levels. 144 Eligibility would 
be limited to unmet need or the education cost minus 
family contribution and other aid. 14 ' The $30,000 
income cap that was imposed on the program in 
1981 in the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act 
would 1* replaced by this new test of need 144 

Third, the administration would require graduate 
student borrowing to be under the auxiliary loans to 
assist students (ALAS) program; i.e., they would be 
dropped from the OSL program. 144 According to 
the American Council on Education, approximately ' 
600,000 graduate students, over half of graduate 
enrollments, depend on OSLs to attend school and a 
majority of them will be unable to further their 
education if the administration's proposals are adopt- 
ed. 140 The ALAS program carries a 14 percent 
interest rate and does not allow for Federal subsidi- 
zation of interest payments while students are in 
school as is provided under the OSL p^ogram. ,,, 
Graduate students enrolled full time could continue 
to defer the payment of the principal while in 
school. However, part-time students, the majority of 
graduate students, would be required to pay interest 
and principal while still attending school. 144 Fur-" 
ther, according to the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the ALAS is only operational in 14 States with 
a total volume of $12.6 million. 144 Of the 4,899 loans 
committed by the program, "only 3 percent were 

Ibid. 

»- The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget, p. 10, The FY 83 Reagan Budget 
for Higher Education, p. 2. 

47 Fed. Reg. 19,086 (May 1982). 

id 

id 

The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget, p 10. 
im The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget p \fy The FY 63 Reagan Budget 

for Higher Education, p. 2. 
. ui The FY 93 Reagan Budget for Higher Education, p. 2. See 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act Pub. L. 97-33, §334. 93 Stat 
454, Aug. 13,1981. 

ia The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget p. 10; The FY 83 Reagan Budget 
for Higher Education, p. 2. 



made to students* indicating that banks are reluctant 
to make loans to needy students because they are 
poor credit risks."" 4 In fact, only three States have 
made loans to students. 1 " The council concludes 
that "there seems to be no credible basis for the 
administration's budget assumptions that the auxilia- 
ry loan program will make 943,000 loans totting 
$2.3 billion in FY 1982 and 1.8 million loans totAng 
$4.4bfflioninFY 1983."'" 

The administration also proposes eliminating the 
"Federal special allowance payments two years after 
the borrower leaves school, allowing the lender to 
establish the borrower's new interest rate (fixed or 
variable) thereafter" (emphasis added). ,w This 
would result in tjic students paying the loan back at 
market interest rates. The cumulative result of these 
changes would be a 19 percent increase in indebtness 
for undergraduate students and an increase of as 
much as 67 percent for graudate students. **• 

Although minority and female participation in the 
OSL program is relatively limited, the combination 
of budget reductions hece and in other aid programs, 
•as well as administrative changes in OSL terms to 
raise the cost of acquiring and repaying a loan, will 
severely undermine opportunities for participation in 
higher education. 

National Direct Student Loans 

As authorized by the Higher Education Act of 
1963, as amended, funds are allocated to postsecon- 
dary institutions to make long-term, low-interest 
loans to financially needy students under the nation- 
al direct student loan (NDSL) progftm. ,M Funding 
is initially allocated among States based on an 
allotment formula and relevant regulations. im Each 
institution within a State then receives the larger of a 
"conditional guarantee" based on its program expen- 
ditures or its "fair share" determined by formula. ,gl 
NDSL funds are a combination of Federal and 

»•» The Reagan Administration s Student Aid Budget Cuts: Fact n. 
Fiction (Washington, D C: Mar. 1. 1982), p. 2. 
l " Ibid. 
>» Ibid. 
«• Ibid. 

The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget p. 10. 
»" The FY 83 Reagan Budget for Higher Education, p. 2. The 
House Budget Committee hat voted $321.8 million on top of the 
adininistration's proposed budget to forestall reductions in loans 
and increases in loan costs. Washington host Mar. 24, 1982, p. At- 
"» 20 U S.C A. ||1087aa-1087u (West Supp. 1982). 

20 U S.C A. |1087bb (West Supp. 1982). 

Annual Evaluation Report 1981. p. 377. 

IS 
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institutional capital contributions. In general, the 
institutional contribution is one-ninth that of the 
Federal Government^* 3 

Students may borrow up to $3,000 if they have 
not yet completed 2 years of undergraduate study, 
$6,000 if they have completed these 2 years, and up 
to $12,000 if they are in graduate or professional 
school. 1 * 8 The current interest rate is 5 percent per 
annum on the unpaid principal, but interest does not 
begin to accrue until the repayment period starts. 194 
The repayment period starts 6 months after comple- 
tion of studies and may last up to 10 years. 1M 
Repayment may be deferred or cancelled, however, 
for certain types of employment or service, such as 
volunteer work in VISTA or the Peace Corps or 
enlistment in the armed services. 1 ** 

In fiscal year 1980 (academic year 1980-81), more 
than 3,300 institutions provided 860,532 students 
with NDSL loans averaging $862. 197 Program data 
are not available to show what percentage of these 
borrowers are minorities and women. Data reported 
by five Southern and Border States under Depart- 
ment of Education-negotiated desegregation plans 
suggest, however, that participation of these groups 
is substantial. According to these data, about 38 
percent of NDSL recipients are racial and ethnic 
minorities and another 32 percent are white wom- 
en. lw 

The fiscal year 1982 continuing resolution appro- 
priation level is at $179 million, down from $186 
million in fiscal year 1981. 1 ** The administration 
proposes to make no new Federal capital contribu- 
tions in fiscal year 1983. 170 Instead, institutions 
would be called upon to make new loans from 
money in their NDSL revolving funds, estimated to 
reach $405 million in fiscal year 1983. 111 The 
revolving funds are reported, however, to be distrib- 
uted unequally among institutions based on the 
amount of time they have participated in the 

'«* President's FY 83 Proposed Budget Cuts, p 45. 

»«» Annual Evaluation Report 1981. p 377. 

••• 20U.S.CA. &l087dd(c)(l)(D) (West Supp. 1982). 

»•• 20 U.S.C. A. fll087dd(c)(l)(A) (West Supp. 1982)N. 

»" 20 U.S.C A. &l087dd(cM2XAXiMvii)(WestSupp. I98*)r- 

%m President's FY 83 Proposed Budget Cutx p. 45. 

>M Special tabulations of fiscal year 1979 data provided by the 

Office for Civil Rights, Department of Education. The five States 

are. Arkansas, Oklahoma, Georgia, Florida, and Virginia 

tm The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget, attachment A. p 25 

»*• Ibid 

»" Ibid., p. 12 

,f> FY 83 Proposed Budget Cuts, p 46. 
Ibid 
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program. 1 ™ As a consequence, it is estimated that 
266,000 needy students who would otherwise have 
been served will not havfcraccess to NDSL loans. in 
This will not only adversely affect educational 
opportunities for minorities and women but will also 
harm many traditionally black ^institutions through 
loss of enrollment that has already begun to occur. 
Between 1980 and 1981, for example, the number of 
students borrowing NDSL funds dropped 38.6 
percent in 79 traditionally black institutions respond* 
ing to a special survey.'" Elimination of all Federal 
capital contributions in fiscal year 1983 can only 
further undermine struggling black colleges and 
universities. 

College Work-Study Program 

The purpose of the college work-study program, 
authorized under the Higher Education Act Of 1965, 
as amended, is to provide part-time employment 
opportunities for students with financial need." 1 
Grants are made to public and private nonprofit 
higher education institutions to cover up to 80 
percent of student wages 1 . 1 " The remainder is paid 
by the institution, the employer, or a donor. m After 
a set-aside for U.S. territories, funds are distributed 
among the States based on the relative number of 
full-time college students, high school graduates, 
and children under 1 8 years of age living in families 
with annual incomes of less than $3,000 residing in 
each jurisdiction. 1 " During academic year 1980-81, 
these funds were then distributed among 3,300 
postsecoitdary education institutions that participat- 
ed in the college work-study program. 1 " These 
colleges and universities, in turn, provided part-time 
jobs for 975,620 students at an average annual 
earnings rate of $622, including the institutional 
matching share. ,t0 This represented $550 million in 
total student compensation, about two-thirds of 

Robinson Testimony, table III. Among 4-year public and 
private institutions, there was a 37 to 40 percent drop in NDSL 
participation. In 2-year public colleges and universities, the 
decline was about 65 percent, while in 2-year private schools it 
was approximately 17 percent. 
"• 42 U.S.C. A. (275 1(a) (West Supp. 1982). 

42 USC A {2753(b)(6). The Federal contribution may 
exceed SO percent under special circumstances. 

Annual Evaluation Report 1981, p. 382. 

42 USC A 82752 (West Supp. 1982). 

Presidents FY 83 Proposed Budget Cuts, p. 41. 
— Ibid., p. 42. 
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which went to students frorh families with incomes 
below $25,000 a year. m 

The college work-study program is popular both 
with students and the higher education institutions 
they attend. Not only does the program help 
students meet their college expenses, but participants 
also often receive training and experience in their 
selected course of study through their part-time 
jobs. 1 " Still other students are employed under the 
program to support various campus services and 
activities that the institution might not otherwise be 
able to provide. IM 

Program data are not routinely collected on the 
race, ethnic background, and sex of participating 
students. Nevertheless, information available from 
other sources suggests that the college work-study 
program is an important source of Tinancial assis- 
tance to women and minority students. Fiscal year 
1979 data submitted to the Office for Civil Rights 
(OCR), Department of Education, by Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Georgia, Florida, and Virginia, five 
States operating under an OCR^approved desegre- 
gation plan, show that about half of college work- 
stucly program participants are minority men and 
women. 114 Another approximately 30 percent aire 
white wome'ti. 1,0 

Substantial reductions are being proposed by the 
administration in the work-study program. From a 
fiscal year 1981 appropriation level of $550 million, 
the program vis now operating at a level of $528 
million under the fiscal year 1982 continuing resolu- 
tion ,M A rescission is being requested to reduce the 
FY 1982 amount further to $484 million. 1 " Finally, 
for fiscal year 1983, $397,500,000 is being requested, 
for a reduction of about 28 percent over the 2-year 
period 1981-83. 1M 

These reductions, along with other cutbacks in 
student financial assistance, will necessarily mean 
that many economically marginal minority and 
female students will have to forego higher education 
studies for lack of adeqtyfrte financial resources. 
Concomitantly, historically black institutions, which 

»•' Ibtd. 

IM Ibid. » 
,M Ibtd. 

Special tabulations of fiscal year 1979 data provided by the 
Office for Civil Rights, Department of Education. 
»» Ibid. 

' M The Fiscal Year 19S3 Budget attachment A, p 25. 
»•» Ibid. 
»« Ibid. 

'» Robinson Testimony, p. 2 and table III. The decline in college 
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traditionally have served large numbers of disadvan- 
taged blacks, can be expected to experience declines 
in enrollment and ability to provide services ren- 
dered by students on the college work-study pro- 
gram. A harbinger of things to come is evidenced in 
1980-81 data furnished by 79 black institutions to the 
National Association for Equal Opportunity in 
Higher Education. These data show that in the 
reporting institutions there was a decline of about IS 
percent in participation of students in college work- 
study employment, a drop attributed by college 
administrators to cutbacks and uncertainty about the 
future of student financial assistance. ,M 

Strengthening Developing Institutions Program 

Under Title III of the Higher Education Act of 
1965, as amended, aid is given to 2- and 4-year 
institutions of higher learning that have relatively 
low per-^upil expenditures and enroll substantial 
numbers of low-income and minority students. 1 * 0 
The objective of the program is to improve the 
curriculum, faculty, student services, administration, 
and other institutional operations of these colleges 
and universities. 1 * 1 In accordance with amendments 
enacted in 1980, three types of grants are awarded. 
These include: 

1. " Institutional aid. This is the basic grant program 
for developing institutions. ltf 

2. Aid for institutions with special needs. This 
provides additional short-term assistance to colleges 
and universities' with extremely low 'funding, poor 
physical facilities, large numbers of students receiv- 
ing need-based Federal student assistance, limited 
faculty resources and training, inadequate fiscal 
management, and limited capacity for development, 
planning, and research. 1,3 

3. Challenge grants. The purpose of these grants is 
to match new money institutions have obtained from 
non-Federal sources. 1 * 4 

Title III funds are an important source of financial 
assistance for traditionally black institutions of high- 
er learning. About 21 percent of Title HI aid now 

work-study program participation differed by type of institution 
as follows: 11.7 percent for 4-year public. 20.6 percent for 4-year 
private, 24.2 percenrfor 2-year public, and 2.3 percent for 2-year 
private. 

20 USC A ((1038, 1061, 1064 (West Supp. 1982). 
'•' 20 USC A j( 1057, 1060, 1064 (West Supp. 1982). 
•« 20 U.S.C.A. ((1037-59 (West Supp. 1982). 
'« 20 U.S.C.A. ((1060-63 (West Supp. 1982). 
>" 20 U.S.C.A. ((1064-65 (West Supp. 1982). 
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goes to these black schools, up from IS percent in 
past years. im By one evaluation of the effect of Title 
III on traditionally black institutions, this aid has 
been particularly helpful in improving planning 
capabilities, management operations, and curriculum 
development and in upgrading faculty through 
additional training and professional -work. im 

This is one program benefiting minority institu- 
tions for which an increase in appropriations is being 
sought. From a fiscal year 1981 appropriation of 
SI 20 million, Title III is now operating at a level of 
$124,416,000 under the fiscal year 1982 continuing 
resolution. 197 The administration is requesting a FY 
1982 supplemental of $3,184,000 to raise appropria- 
tions to the current authorization level of $129,600,- 
000. >M Another $129,600,000 in appropriations is 
proposed for fifcal year 1983. This increase, 
however, will do little to offset the substantial 
cutbacks proposed in other institutional and student 
assistance programs affecting minorities. 

Special Programs for Disadvantaged Students 
(TRIO) 

The five special programs for disadvantaged 
students commonly known as TRIO are distin- 
guished by the type of services provided but unified 
in their single purpose, namely, to assist disadvan- 
taged students in obtaining a postsecondary educa- 
tion.* 00 Authorization for these programs is found in 
the Higher Education Act of 1963, as amended.* 01 
They include Upward Bound, talent search, educa- 
tion opportunity centers, special services, and TRIO 
staff training.* 0 * 

Upward Bound Upward Bound is targeted on 
students with academic potential whose high school 
preparation is inadequate to meet the conventional 
requirements for admission to college.* 03 It is 
designed to improve skills through remedial instruc- 
tion, curriculum changes, tutoring, counseling, and 
cultural exposure.* 04 In the 1979-80 school year, 

tM "Reagan Education Budget Draw* Fire from Minority 
Leaders." Higher Education Daily, vol 10. no 28 (Feb 1 1. 1982). 
pi 

>M Southern Education Foundation. A Study of Title III Impact 

on Historically B(ack Institutions (April 1980). pp. 27-34. 

tm The fiscal Year 1983 Budget, attachment A, p. 26 

»- 20 US C A J 1069c (West Supp 1982) 

>M The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget attachment A. p. 26. Of the total 

a p prop ria tion. $60 million each is proposed for institutional and 

special need grants and $9 6 million for challenge grants 

«• See 20 U S C A JJ 1070d to I070d- Id (West Supp 1982) 

•» Id 

~ Id 

«• See 20 US C A $!070d-la (West Supp. 1982). 



about 36,000 students were served, of whom S3 
percent were women, 37 percent black, and 14 
percent Hispanic.* 0 * The per pupil cost of Upward 
Bound was SI, 680 in fiscal year 1980.*°* 

This expenditure had its rewards. In comparison 
with comparable nonparticipants, Upward Bound 
participants were mprf likely to attend college, to 
attend a 4-year institution, and to remain in college 
once enrolled.* 07 Participation in need-based student 
financial aid programs and usage of campus support- 
ive services, such as tutoring and counseling, were 
also high among Upward Bound students.* 0 * 

Talent Search. The purpose of talent search is to 
encourage high school or college dropouts with 
demonstrated aptitude to reenter school.** Services 
include encouragement to complete secondary 
school and obtain a college degree, provision of 
information on educational opportunities and finan- 
cial assistance, help in applying for admission and 
financial aid, and followup to ensure that clients 
actually enroll in college and become adjusted to the 
campus environment. ,ia 

During academic year 1979-80, about 189,000 
young people were served at a per client cost of only 
$81. IU The client population was 56 percent female, 
42 percent black, and 31 percent other minority. 1,1 
Because of limitations in program data, a thorough 
review of the effectiveness, of talent search is not 
possible. 118 

Educational Opportunity Centers. These centers 
"serve as recruiting and counseling "pools to enable 
colleges and universities to attract disadvantaged 
students." 14 The centers provide academic and 
financial information, assist with applications for 
admission and financial aid, and offer counseling and 
tutorial services.* 18 

In fisdal year 1979 more than 108,000 clients were 
served at a per-participant cost of only about $70.*" 
Minorities and women were substantially represent* 

Id ' 

Annual Evaluation Report 1981. p. 389 
Ibid. 

Ibid., pp. 389-90. 

Ibid., p. 390. 
■*■ Ibid., pp 392-93 
• l0 Id 

Annual Equation Report 1981. vol. II. p. 394. 
Ibid. 

Ibid., pp. 394-95. 
••• 20 US C A }1070d-lc (West Supp 1982) 
•'• Id 

Annual Evaluation Report 1981. vol. II. p. 397. 
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ed among the people served: 37 percent women, 37 
percent black, 21 percent Hispanic, and 3 percent 
American Indian."" .No formal evaluation of pro- 
gram effectiveness has been made or is planned. 1 " 
Special Services. Under this program, grants are 
awarded to institutions of higher education to 
provide remedial and bilingual education, guidance, 
and counseling to educationally, culturally, or eco- 
nomically disadvantaged students, to the physically 
handicapped, or to students with limited English- 
speaking ability.' 19 

In fiscal year 1979 more than 173,000 students 
were served at a per-pupil cost of $320. ■* About 40 
percent of those served were black, 37 percent 
women, 13 percent Hispanic, 6 percent physically 
disabled, and 3 percent of limited English-speaking 
ability." 1 

A study of the special services program was 
conducted in the 1979-80 academic year with a 
followup survey done in the fall of 1982. The results 
of the base-year study show the short -term effects of 
the program to be positive. In comparison to similar 
no'nparticipant students, thoqe receiving special ser- 
vices were more than twice as likely to complete the 
freshman year and, in addition, completed more 
course units. m ~ An assessment of longer term effects 
awaits publication of the results of the followup 
survey in mid- 1982. 

TRIO Staff Training. This program provides 
financial support for short-term training institutes 
and inservipe training for staff working on TRIO 
programs. 04 In, the past this program has been 
• implemented through the award of contracts to a 
few institutions each fiscal year to provide training 
in management, evaluation, counseling, curriculum 
design, teaching techniques, and the like."* Starting 
•with fiscal year 1982, this has been converted to a 
discretionary grant program.* 90 It is expected that 
about 20 grants will be awarded at an average of 
$100,000 per grant." 7 No evaluation has been made 
of the effectiveness of TRIO staff training, and none 
is planned. 0 * 

Mf Ibid. 

•» Ibid., p. 398. 

*• 20 U.S.CA. |1070d-1b (Wort Supp. 1982). 

■* Annual Evaluation Report 198 L vol. II, p. 400. 

* Ibid. 

— Ibid, p 402. 
■» Ibid. 

— 20 U.S.CA. |1070d-ld (West Supp. 1982). 
■» Annual Evaluation Report 1931, pp. 416-17. 
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As table A.1 shows, total appropriations for the 5 
TRIO programs are proposed to be reduced, by 
about 47 percent between fiscal years 1981 and 1983. 
Programs, such as Upward Bound and special 
services* that have been formally evaluated and 
• found effective in reaching minorities and women 
and raising student performance are being cut back. 
Other programs, such as talent search and educa- 
tional opportunity centers, that have not been 
subject to any formal evaluation of effectiveness but, 
nevertheless, have reached * large proportion of 
minorities and women and have operated at low per 
client cost are being phased put altogether. These 
budget reductions will foreclose access to postsecon- 
dary education for hundreds of thousands of women 
and minority young people. 

Legal Training for the Disadvantaged 

Under Title IX, part D, of the Higher Education 
Act of 1963, the Department of Education has 
funded grants to the Council on Legal Educational 
Opjtortunity (CLEO) to help minority and disadvan- 
taged, persons to enter law school. CLEO 
conducts a nationwide search for candidates to 
participate in the program. Participants must have 
been unable to gain admission to law school for 
economic reasons or for lack of adequate academic 
credentials 990 Selected candidates are given 6 
weeks of intensive training the summer prior to law 
schpol." 1 The students then begin 3 years of law 
school during which they receive an annual fellow- 
ship of $1,000.™ In addition, participating schools 
waive tuition and fees. 1 " 

Substantial efforts have been made to attract 
minorities and women into the program. Of the 368 
participants in 1979, 46 percent were women, 33.3 
percent black, 36r6 percent Hispanic, 2.8 percent 
Asian tad Pacific Island American, and 0.3 percent 
American Indian. 04 

The CLEO program has been an enormous 
success. In a 1978 survey of participants, CLEO 
found that although mean admission test scores of 
CLEO fellows were considerably lower than the 

— Ibid , p . 416. 
m Ibid., p. 416. 
Ibid., p. 417. 

w Ibid., p. 437. Set 20 U.S.CA. f 1134-1 (West Supp. 1982). 

Annual Evaluation Report 1981, vol. II, p. 437. 
m Ibid , p. 438. 
«■ Ibid. 
« Ibid. 

Ibid., pp. 433 and 442. 
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TABLE A.1 

Appropriations for TRIO Programs, FY 1981 -FY 1983 



(In thousands) 



Talent search 

Upward Bound 

Special services 

Education 
opportunities 
centers 

Staff training 

TOTAL 



FY 81 
Actual 



$ 17.100 
66,500 
63,900 

8,000 
1,000 
156,500 



FY 82 
Continuing 
resolution 



$ 16,416 
63,840 
61,344 

7.680 
960 
150,240 



FY 82 
Revised 
request 



$ 15,488 
59,576 
57,376 

7,040 
880 
140,360 



FY 83 
Proposed 
budget 



$ 0 
24.875 
57.376 

0 
0 

82,251 



Source: U S. . Department of EAicatton/FoundaUon for Education Assistance. Tne flsca/ Vear 1983 Budgtt (Feb. 8. 1982). 
attachment A, p 26 
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national average, their academic standing was amaz- 
ingly good. Eighty-seven percent of participants 
were in good standing at the end of the- first year, 
94.1 percent at the end of the second year, and 99.6 
percent at the end of the third year." 4 The survey 
also found that 73.9 percent passed the bar examina- 
tion by their second attempt, comparing favorably 
to the national bar passage rate of 74 percent.* 3 * 
Despite the success of this program, however, the 
administration is planning to phase it out. From an 
appropriation level of $1 million in fiscal year 1981, 
appropriations are down to $960,000 under the fiscal " 
year 1982 continuing resolution. 897 A rescission of 
$80,000 has been requested to reduce FY 1982 
spending further to $880,000. m Ignoring a fiscal 
year 1983 authorization level of $1 million,* 39 no 
new funding is being requested.* 40 Elimination of a 
program that has served minority and female law 
students so well belies the administration's commit- 
ment to equal educational opportunity. 

< 

Graduate and Professional Opportunities Program 

" Authority for the graduate and professional op- 
portunities Program (G*POP) is found in Title IX of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, as ^mended.* 41 
0*POP is a fellowship program administered by the 
Department of Education through grants to colleges 
and universities.* 411 One of the purposes of the 
program is to increase the representation of minori- 
ties and women at graduate and professional lev- 
els.* 49 Fellowships are in the amount of $4, $00 plus 
tuition and fees.* 44 Students must be U.S. citizens, 
demonstrate financial need, be enrolled fuB time, 
maintain satisfactory academic progress, and not be 
employed except on a part-time basis in teaching or 
research at the institution. 949 

The graduate and professional opportunities pro- 
gram has served its purpose well. In the 4980-8) 
school year, 801 students in 1 IS institutions of higher 

■» Ibid , p 439. 
m Ibid 

The FUcoi Year 1983 Budget, attachment A, p. 26.; 

- Ibid ^ 
■» 20 U S.C.A. }l 134 (West Supp. 1982). 

The Fucal Year 1983 Budget attachment A. p. 26. 

- 20U.S CA ||ll34d-ll34g (West Supp. 1982). 
«• See 20 U S.C.A. f 1 134c (West Supp. 1982). 

■■» id Two other groups receiving grants in this program are 
tndWiduab planning to pursue a public service career and those 
planning advanced studies in domestic mining and fueJ conserva- 
tion. 

*** President 's FY 83 Proposed Budget Cutx p 62- 
«• Ibid 



learning were granted G'POP fellowships. 999 
Among these students, 51.5 percent were black, 18.6 
percent Hispanic, S.2 percent Asian and Pacific 
Island American, 16 percent American Indian, and 
21.9 percent white women. B4t 

Congress appropriated $10 million for the G'POP 
program in fiscal year 1981.*" Under the fiscal year 
1982 continuing resolution, the appropriation level is 
down to $8.6 -million. Mt For fiscal year 1983, $44 
million is authorized by the Omnibus Budget Recon- 
ciliation Act of 198 1.* 30 The administration's pro- 
posed budget, however, requests no new funding for 
FY 4983.*^ As its rationale, the Department of 
Education maintains that "[t]here are a variety of 
non-Federal sources of financial support available 
for miriSfities and women pursuing graduate 
study. . . .TH&e include. . postsecondary institu- 
tions, private foundations, and business enterpris- 
es. " ua Coupled with cutbacks in other areas 
however, elimination of this program will sencfualy 
undermine the ability of universities to attract and 
provide financial aid to minorities and women, who 
$re often those with the least amount of private 
resources. 

Land-Gr^nt Colleges and Universities . 

The land-grant program began with the passage of 
the Morrill Act of 1862.* 9 " Under this legislation, 
land was provided for any State that established an 
institution of higher learning offering instruction in 
, agriculture, and mechanical arts. 254 Later, the 
Morrill Act of 1890 was enacted to fund the 
establishment of. separate block land- grant colleges 
in States operating dual systems. m Today, there are 
74 land-grant colleges of which 16 are predominant- 
ly black ^ 

•« The Fiscal Year 19H3 Budget p 13. 
Ibid. 

•*» Ibid., attachment A. p 26. 
*• Ibid. 

iOU.S.&K/ftllMg (Wat Supp. 1982). 
»■ The Fiscal Yfar /&J Budget attachment A. p. 26. 
Ibid . p. U. 

"» Morrill *Act of 1862, ch 130, 12 Stat 503 (codified at 7 

U S.C.A }}3a'l-5. 307, 308 (West f980)) 

~ id * ' 

Agricultural College Act of 1890, ch 841, 25 Stat. 417 
(codified at 7 U S C A If 32 1-29 (West 1980)) 
Annual Evaluation Report 1981 vol. II, p. 479. 
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The purpose of the land-grant program is to give 
Federal support for collegiate-level instruction in 
agriculture and the mechanical arts. 1 * 7 Funds may 
be used, however, to support instruction in English, 
mathematics, science, and economics.*" As autho- 
rized, the Department of Education annually dis- 
burses $50,000 to each of 36 jurisdictions having 
land-grant colleges for a total appropriation of 
$2,800,000.*** The jurisdictions include the 30 
States, Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and 
Micronesia.** 0 . » 

The administration acknowledges that land-grant 
institutions "have provided the bulk of the technical 
expertise which has made the U.S. agricultural 
sector the most technologically advanced and dy- 
namic in the world/'** 1 Nevertheless, it proposes to 
terminate Department of Education support begin- 
ning in fiscal year 1982 with a rescission of the full 
$21,800,000 currently appropriated.*" It is main- 
tained that this appropriation- is "a very minor 
source of furjds for these colleges and universities, 
which include some of the strongest and most 
prestigious institutions of learning in the country. 0 *** 
Although this may be an accurate characterization 
of many of the predominantly white land-grant 
colleges, as the Commission pointed out in a recent 
report, black land-grant institutions historically have 
not received equal financial support and, therefore, 
do not have facilities, faculty, or instructional 
programs to match those of their white counter- 
parts.** 4 However small the amount received under 
this program, it is important to the survival of the 
poorer, smaller, predominantly black land-grant 
colleges and universities. The administration does 
propose to continue aiding the black land-grant 
institutions through the developing institutions pro- 
gram under Title III of the Higher Education Act of 
1963;*** however, no evidence is provided to show 
that increased Title III funding will offset losses 

«" Scc7U.S.C.A. 5322 (Wert Supp. 1982). 
— ft 

•» Annual Evaluation Report 198L vol. II, pp. 477-79. 

Ibid., p. 478. « 
•" Ibid., p. 479. 

The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget, Attachment E, p. 47. 
•» Annual Evaluation Report 1931, p. 479. 
*" CommiHkm on Civil Rights, Vie Decline of Black Farming in 
America {February 1982), pp. 33-35. 
•» Annual Evaluation Report 1981* p. 479. 
■» As originally enacted, tee 42 U.S.C. 881862-69 (1976). For 




occasioned by termination of land-grant institutional 
support under the Morrill Act of 1890. 

Minority Institutions Science Improvement 
Program 

The minority institutions science improvement 
program (MISIP) originally began in 1972 at the 
National Scienpe Foundation and was transferred in 
1980 to the Department of Education. 904 MISIP was 
established to help minority institutions of higher 
learning "to develop and maintain quality science 
education and to improve access to science and 
engineering careers for pre-college and undergradu- 
ate level minority studentslP" Several different 
types of projects are supported by the program. The 
vast majority of financial assistance is in the form of 
institutional and cooperative grants for comprehen- 
sive science education projects that are funded at a 
maximum of $300,000 for 3 years.*** Design project 
grants are funded at a maximum of $20,000 for 1 
year and provide science planning capability to 
institutions that have no formal planning mechan- 
isms. Special project grants are for specific 
science improvement activities and may be funded 
for as much as $50,000 for 2 years.™ 

Between fiscal years 1972 and 1980, abotjt half of 
all eligible predominantly minority institutions re- 
ceived MISIP awards.* 71 Although the funding for 
MISIP has been limited to $3 million each year, it 
has had noticeable positive results for the science 
programs of recipient institutions. According to a 
1979 evaluation, the number of science research 
projects conducted by faculty has increased as has 
the time spent on science student career counsel- 
ing.* 71 

Although the MISIP program has enjoyed suc- 
cess despite modest support, it will have to continue 
< with even less financial aid if the administration's 
proposed fiscal year 1983 budget is adopted. From 
an expenditure level of $5 million in fiscal year 1981, 
MISIP is now operating under the fiscal year 1982 

the transfer to the Department of Education, see 20 U.S.C 

{{1221e-lb, 3444 (Supp! Ill 1979). 

991 Annual Evaluation Report 1981. vol. II, p. 428. 

Ibid., pp. 428-29. V 
•"Ibid. 
•'•Ibid. 
■» Ibid., p. 430. 

ibid. An assessment of the effect on actual production of 
science degrees could not be made because of the small tire of 
grants and the relative newness of the program. 
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continuing resolution at an annual appropriation 
level of $4.8 million. 99 * A rescission of $400,000 is 
proposed to reduce this amount to $4.4 million. 974 
Requested appropriations for fiscal year 1983 are 
revised down even further to $3,287,000, and the 
plan is to transfer the program back to the National 
Science Foundation. 97 * This represents a one-third 
cut from the FY 1^81 level. In view of the beneficial 1 
effects this program has had on science instruction 
and research in minority institutions, the proposed 
cutbacks are, indeed, unfortunate. 

* Migrant Education 

Two programs are authorized by the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended, to provide 
grants to colleges and universities to assist migrant 
and seasonal farmworkers beyond the age of com- 
pulsory school attendance to complete their high 
school education and to enter undergraduate studies 
at an institution of higher learning. 97 * First is the 
high school equivalency program (HEP), which 
brings together outreach, teaching, counseling, and 
placement services to recruit and serve farmworker 
School dropouts between the ages of 17 and 24 
years. 977 Participants receive room and board and a 
stipend for personal expenses while living on a 
college or university campus, attending at least 30 
hours of class a week in subjects . covered by the 
^ general education development examination, and 
receiving any tutoring necessary. 97 * Counseling and 

• placement assistance are also given. 979 

The second form of assistance is the college 
assistance migrant program (CAMP). Participants 
who are first-year undergraduates are aided in 
making' the transition from secondary to postsecon- 

m The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget, attachment A, p. 40. 
•*« Ibid. 
m Ibid. 

20 U.S.C. A. i 1 070d-2 (West Supp. 1 982). 
Annual Evaluation Report 1981, vol. II, p. 410. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. . 

«• Ibid., p. 411. , 

E.P. Vccchio and Oscar Cerda, staff of the National 
Association of Farmworker Organizations, ''Discrimination 



dary education and in completing successfully their 
first year at college. They receive tuition scholar- 
ships, a stipend for personal expenses, tutoring, 
counseling, and help in arranging financing to cover 
the cost of the remaining 3 years of undergraduate 
study. -0 

Because the program is directed toward migrant 
and seasonal farmworkers, the- beneficiaries are 
predominantly Hispanic and black. About 90 per- . 
cent of the migrant and seasonal farmworker popula- 
tion is Hispanic; most of the remainder is black." 1 
These minorities have been served w&l by these two 
migrant education programs. During the 1979-80 
academic year, 80 percent of HEP participants 
passed the general education development test, and 
90 percent >£ent on to college, job-training pro- 
grams, or full-time jobs. 8 * 9 In the same year, 98 
percent of CAMP participants successfully com- 
pleted their freshman year.** 3 Moreover, their grade 
point average compared favorably with that of other 
freshmen.** 4 

As with several other higher education programs 
that have benefited minorities, the administration is 
proposing to phase out both HEP and CAMP. From 
a fiscal year 1981 appropriation level of $7,303,000 
total for the two programs, the current appropria- 
tion level under the fiscal year 1982 continuing 
resolution is down to $7*011, 000. *** A rescission of 
$364,000 is requested, however, for a revised* FY 
1982 amount of $6,647,000.*** No new funding is * 
proposed for fiscal year 1983.** 7 These cutbacks, 
along with the others, can only have a cumulative . 
adverse effect on higher educational opportunities 
for minorities. 

Against Farmworkers in the Insurance Industry," in U.S.* 
Commission on Civil Rights, biscrimination Against Minorities 
and Women in Pensions and Health, Life, and Disability Insurance 
(April 1978), vol. I, p. 319. 
"* Annual Evaluation Report 1981 p. 411. 
"» Ibid. 
Ibid. 

"» The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget, attachment A, p. 28. 
~ Ibid. 

» The Fiscal Year 1983 Budget, attachment A, p. 28. 
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